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less affair, purchased at some place that sold 
coals, tin tacks, and watches, but in spoiled plates 
it cost him more than if he had purchased one 
of the finest ever built. The gentleman behind 
the counter assured him that it was a beautiful 
article and would 'wear well,' evidently thinking 
of his late department on the ladies' side of the 
building. The remains of this lamp can be had 
at a low figure. These remarks are intended to 
warn amateurs that they can easily waste a great 
deal of money, especially by buying cheap tools 
at places that know as much about chemistry, 
optics, and the sciences of use in photography as 
the family cat. Be wise, go to a respectable 
place, be guided by those who have a reputation 
to keep and who make it their business to know ; 
pay a fair price and get the best tools you can, 
even if you can only afford a few, but remem- 
ber, a defective lamp, a leaky camera and a poor 
lens means loss of money, time and temper when- 
ever you buy a box of plates or a roll of film. 

Fast plates do not keep as well as slow plates 
and need a much more careful handling. Red 
is not safe alone, you must have yellow as well, 
either fabric or glass. What the best workers 
use is generally ruby glass and yellow fabric, and 
even then keep the developing dish at a good 
distance from the lamp. 

Isochromatic plates must be used as fresh as , 
possible, and most amateurs prepare their own 
plates. Those who cannot do this can always 
get fresh ones from Messrs. Edwards ; but 
dealers should always date plates and films, and 



if amateurs would insist on this being done, 
there would be far less disappointment and 
pecuniary loss. 

It is also well to remember that in starting 
it is the cheapest in the end to take advice from 
some one who has had actual experience, and to 
be content with a small picture until accustomed 
to the work. It has been mentioned several 
times in these pages that Amateur Photography 
is delightful and inexpensive if the worker is 
wise and does not mind a little trouble, but is 
quite the reverse if cheap — often useless — things 
are bought, and above all don't buy 'complete 
outfits,' they are often quite worthless. A 
large case was sent to the writer, which had been 
purchased by a gentleman. He had gone to a 
shop and said he wanted to take a few pictures 
of his horses ; the obliging young man induced 
him to take a camera — which he never could 
understand — and a 'complete outfit.' The bill 
came to ^28. I know something about cameras 
and think the particular one now before me dear 
at as many shillings, since it is quite useless. The 
outfit is magnificent to look at, but is too 
elaborate for an ordinary mortal. Even the lens 
is not of much use, as it requires to be stopped 
down to f22 to get anything like a picture. 

We may mention that any of our readers who 
cannot get help or would like more direct advice 
may enquire through The Artist, and state 
what is needed. We shall do our best to give 
the best advice and help we can. 

' John Le Couteur. 
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LONDON. — Fritz Thaulow at the 
Goupil Gallery.— Those who went 
to the International Art Exhibition last 
year were especially charmed with three 
pictures by Fritz Thaulow, who up to that time 
had been comparatively little seen in England, 
though his work has long been familiar enough 
in France. This admirable collection at the 
Goupil Gallery, though it will probably be closed 
before this note appears, has therefore served a 
purpose in putting Herr Thaulow's work before 
us in a more complete way. Fritz Thaulow, 
with all his cleverness in technical work, that is to 



say with all his French skill, is still quite northern 
in inspiration. I do not know any one who 
succeeds in getting such a swirl into his water, 
nor such colour and depth and strength. 

Gaston La Touche at the Fine Arts 
Society. — There is no doubt whatever about 
Mons. La Touche's individuality, but is it 
wholly admirable ? Frankly I do not think it is. 
He is an astonishingly powerful colourist, he is 
really a great colourist ; he does with water- 
colours things more strong, more darirtg, more 
telling than most men can do in oils. But in 
much of his work, indeed in his work on the 
whole, there is a false ring. One feels that the 
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whole atmosphere of it is sensational and un- 
necessary. When this uncomfortable feeling is 
absent then Mons. La Touche is superb. There 
are two pictures in this exhibition which are 
honestly magnificent. First The Fruit Seller and 
next The Chapter House. The peaceful dignity 
of the former, its breadth, its softness, lift it 
in my judgment to a place above all the rest ; 
while the marvellous handling of the colour in 
the latter, the telling of every touch, the daring 
yet possibility in it, all combine to make a great 
picture. 

The Tate Gallery. — We are told that by 
the new additions to the Tate Gallery, or ' The 
National Gallery of British Art,' to give it its 
correct name, double the present space will be 
secured. Now that the scaffolding has been 
removed it is possible to see the outside of the 
new part, which is simple, plain, and, sufficient. 
If it should prove as well-lighted as the present 
building, Mr. Tate and the nation will have 
reason to be proud of it as the best-lit gallery in 
Europe. 

At the Guildhall. — The splendid collec- 
tion of pictures by Turner brought together for 
this Exhibition reflects the greatest possible credit 
upon those responsible. Since it was impossible 
to draw upon the National Collection for this 
purpose, it follows that a great number of those 
shown have ' never been seen before,' so to say. 
The catalogue written by Mr. Temple is 
quite admirable, and with this in his hand the 
most untrained visitor can follow the career of 
Turner chronologically, and will turn with more 
intelligent attention than would otherwise be 
possible to the work Turner did as a boy. 
Taken in connection with his other early work 
this is most instructive and throws a curious 
light on his after-development. 



passed into less secure ground in this medium. 
The best thing in the room is the Portrait of the 
Painters Mother. This is quite excellent both 
in strength and reserve. After this in merit 
comes A Bride, but a long way after it, though 
it is very charming. Then, frankly, there is 
little but muddiness and over-hurried drawing. 



The Royal Society of Painter Etchers, 
which held so interesting an exhibition of work 
last month, showed on the wall at the Old Water 
Colour Society among other things several ex- 
cellent examples of work by Mr. D. Y. Cameron. 
It was therefore in pleasurable anticipation that 
we went to see a little collection of paintings by 
him now on view at Mr. Colnaghi's Gallery. 
But we were disappointed. Mr. Cameron has 



LIVERPOOL. — An interesting experi- 
ment is being tried here in the matter 
of protecting outdoor sculpture from 
weather influences. The exterior of 
St. George's Hall, the noblest building in the 
city, and amongst the finest in the world, is 
adorned with a sculptured pediment after the 
Parthenonic manner, by Cockerell. This triangle 
at the southern facade contains a group of figures 
symbolising the arts and industries of Liverpool. 
Unfortunately for their appearance, and further 
for their durability, Cockerell thought fit to use 
nothing better than Caen stone for his group, a 
material only fit for indoor work. The sea air 
of this district works destruction in a speedy 
manner with anything in the nature of a soft 
stone. The Corporation have therefore com- 
missioned a local firm of architectural sculptors 
to practise their healing and protective art upon 
the surface of the figures. 



A protective fluid having a silicate as a basis 
is being employed. It is said to harden to such 
an extent as to permanently resist atmospheric 
ravages — a consummation we await with some 
interest. 



Mr. Stirling Lee, who quite recently contri- 
buted to the exterior of the same building a 
series of eight life-size groups in marble bas- 
relief, forestalled the local destroying elements 
(sculptors have nothing good to say of Liver- 
pool air, although in other respects it is much 
prized) by coating his surfaces with wax. The 
first application left something to be desired after 
two or three winters. But he has removed the 
faulty covering, and replaced it with a low-toned 
brown protective medium, constituted principally 
of wax, which imparts an exquisite appearance, 
whatever may be its probable virtue as an at- 
mospheric resistant. 
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Two healthy symptoms of art development 
here are the gradual restoration of the Liverpool 
Academy of Arts to its old dominant place in 
pictorial art movements, and the excellent work 
being done by the Liverpool School of Art. 
The Academy, which is, I believe, the oldest 
foundation of its kind in the provinces, is being 
re-modelled. New premises have been taken in 
the heart of the city, where exhibitions are even 
now in process of organisation. 



(Humpty Dumpty) by H. G. Tempest ; figure 
panels by B. A. Abbey ; and a casket in gesso 
and iron by Laurien H. Martin. 



The School of Art is increasing in vitality arid 
multiplying its output of work in the ordinary 
departments of the school curriculum, and 
notably in decorative and applied art. 



There is some talk of a Gladstone statue for 
Liverpool. We already possess in our great Hall 
a fine marble by Mr. Adams-Acton, the sculptor 
of the recent Blackburn monument to Gladstone; 
but the present proposal favours a statue to 
occupy an outdoor site in the busy part of the 
city upon which one of the old civic churches 
(condemned to demolition) now stands. 



BIRMINGHAM.— In the rooms of the 
Royal Society of Artists, the Birming- 
ham Municipal School of Art held its 
Annual Exhibition in February^ when 
Sir William B. Richmond, R.A., gave away the 
prizes. It was with very sincere regret that we 
found ourselves unable personally to visit the 
exhibition while open. But by a fortunate cir- 
cumstance we had an opportunity of seeing on a 
later day many of the subjects then exhibited. 
This School is particularly strong in enamel and 
repousse work, whether in copper or silver, much 
of this work being of singular beauty and origi- 
nality. We should like to mention as examples 
of clever and good work of different kinds a 
copper lamp by Miss Gertrude Conolly; brooches 
in oxidised silver and enamel by James A. Jones ; 
a copper and iron lamp by Alfred G. Landon ; 
a copper tray by. Miss Nelly H. Tayler ; a frieze 



WINCHESTER.— The restoration 
of the great screen of Winchester 
Cathedral, begun in 1885 as a 
memorial to the late Archdeacon 
Jacob, under the direction of Mr. Sedding, and 
carried on mainly owing to the enthusiasm and 
energy of the then Dean of Winchester, Dr. 
Kitchin (now Dean of Durham), was com- 
pleted, with the exception of the central part, at 
the enthronement of Bishop Thorold in 1891. 
The Cross, looking up at which the Virgin 
and St. John were represented, was left blank, 
there being some difference of opinion as to 
the way in which the void should be filled. 
When the present Dean, Dr. Stephens, came 
into office, however, he consulted Mr. G. F. 
Bodley, A.R.A., and Mr. C. E. Kempe, who 
agreed that the figure of the crucified Christ was 
the only way in which the screen could be com- 
pleted in harmony with the general design. The 
costly work of repairing the nave roof, which 
was found to be a pressing necessity, made a 
further delay in the completion of the screen, 
which might have been indefinitely prolonged 
had not Canon Valpy generously expressed the 
desire to finish it in memory of Mrs. Valpy. 
The work commenced in October, 1887, is 
now finished. It was dedicated at a special 
service just before Easter, and the great screen 1 
is at last complete. The design prepared by 
Mr. Bodley, and executed by Messrs. Brindley 
and Farmer, consists of the figure of our Lord 
on the Cross, above the canopy is the sacred 
monogram, and at the top the crown of glory. 
It also includes in the space over the altar for- 
merly occupied by West's picture of The Raising 
of Lazarus (now relegated to the north wall of the 
south transept), a group of the Holy Family, and 
in the niches on either side figures of S. Cecilia, 
S. Anne, S. Agnes, S. Catherine, and S. Faith. 

Did not the late Mr. Harry Bates, A.K.A., do some of 
the figures for this screen ?— Ed. 
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